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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for each 
issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which might look 
for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, 
theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


Dek Unu is delighted to have New York-based artist-photographer Lynn Saville’s 
amazing work to start its fifth year of publication. As Covid -19 restrictions 
continued and confinement became increasingly intolerable, she longed to 
break out of the box of her apartment and to take a “road trip.” A longer road 
trip was too dangerous, but New York City’s elevated rail lines, then largely 
empty of people and thoroughly wiped down every night, she decided, would 
work. The images in this collection clearly prove her point. 


Saville specializes in twilight urban landscapes and, for the past year, she has 
found inspiration in the ELs, creating deeply detailed studies of electrically-lit 
concrete and steel, rendered in needle-sharp focus and jewel-like color. She 
uses the special light of the “blue” and "golden" hours, the slivers of half-light 
when the sun is still just below the horizon, to change our perception of the city 
from industrial grit to almost celestial glow. This kind of photography is difficult; 
twilight images by pros and civilians alike can easily be harsh, blurry, under- 
exposed, examples of the limitations of both film and digital sensors. Saville’s 
images, however, built with wisdom, patience, and masterful command of the 
medium, reward us with shadows full of detail, deftly-blended lights, and 
seemingly limitless depth-of-field. The closer we look, the more there is to see. 


While, in normal times, morning twilight sees all the incoming commuters from 
Connecticut and New Jersey and evening twilight traffic would include travelers 
to busy restaurants, noisy clubs, and theatres full of songs, these streets are 
empty, the volume is reduced, the tempo is molto /argo, and, thanks to Lynn 
Saville, the twilight reveals scenery unseen, and, perhaps, a little night music. 





Train Tracks 


The sight of a train approaching, even a subway train, speaks of magical journeys. 





Elevated Platform at West 125th Street 


The glow-ow-ow-ow of echoing platform lights marks time. 
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Elevated Structures 


| love the paintings of the Precisionists Sheeler & Demuth, especially Sheeler's River Rouge 
series. 








Ford America 


Edward Hopper said he just wanted to paint the light on the side of a building. 





Below the El 


From the very high Smith & Ninth Street platform in Brooklyn, one has an almost aerial view 
of the industrial architecture below. 
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Water Tower from Smith & Ninth Street 


Water towers sometimes remind me of rockets in a turn of the century H. G. Wells story. They 
are like one of the city’s past futures. 
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Moon Over Brooklyn 


One night in Brooklyn. 





Ghost Train 


stillness and motion as a train speeds into the station. 





Elevated Tracks 


Traveling toward abstraction ... 
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Train Front Window 


The tracks ahead are seen through two sooty windows. At first, | wanted to travel with a 
bottle of Windex to clean all the train windows. But, this wasn't practical, and | gradually 
made my peace with the soot and dirt, which lend a kind of blurry sepia effect to the image. 





Under the Viaduct 


This infrastructure seems to support the heavy weight of a roadway on delicate spider legs. 





Hi, Lynn! Another artist finding beauty during the plague! 


During the 2020 covid lockdown, | went for walks most evenings 
but felt the urge to take a “road trip” to explore new places. | took 
the elevated subway to Marcy Avenue in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
Riding across the Williamsburg Bridge into Brooklyn at twilight 
was beautiful and thrilling...giving me a high perspective over the 
urban terrain, like a bridge over the city. The elevated trains and 
platforms are historic and have quirky architectural shapes. 
Visually, | was immediately inspired to photograph from the 
moving trains and the stations, as well as from the street. I’m 
working on this project now. | plan to visit a variety of trains and 
stations and every elevated subway line in a variety of lighting 
conditions and weather. 





| ©Miska Draskoczy 
Alone. Out at night. In a city that’s famously dangerous? 


| have often photographed in quiet and empty areas — | often 
prefer the feeling of solitude in certain places at twilight and night. 
| try to keep alert to where other people are and keep looking 
around and behind me if | feel uneasy. During covid there were 
far fewer people and far fewer cars. But many people would take 
walks and there was a sense of pedestrian life in parks and on 
many streets which might have been more quiet in normal times. 


You're a New Yorker by choice, a “transplant.” 


| was born in Durham, North Carolina. My parents were professors 
at Duke, my mother in music (she led the madrigal singers), and 
my father in economics. Until | was about 8, my paternal grand- 
mother lived with us, quietly and discretely. She had been a skilled 
dressmaker and | was told that she had made dresses for Fannie 
Brice. Influenced by that fact, | became interested in fashion 
design and | went to graduate school at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
New York. | had longed to travel to New York City from the age of 
S when my parents took us there en route to Italy, where they had 
year-long sabbaticals. | intended to study fashion design; however, 
like one of the disciples, | was recruited into the photography MFA 
program. Actually, it was a family tradition; my father and older 
brother were both avid amateur photographers. Once | had 
enrolled in the photography program, | began photographing New 
York City at all times of day and night. 


Do you remember the first "decent" photo you made? 
Perhaps the one that started everything? 


My first memorable photo was the "decisive moment" for me. While 
| was an undergraduate at Duke, | took a one-credit photography 
class. | photographed out from a car window as a fellow student 
drove slowly around Durham. | quickly took a photo of a scary- 
looking man crossing the street near the car. When | developed 
the print, | was amazed that | felt the same momentary fear | had 
felt in the car as the print emerged from the developer in the 
darkroom. | immediately understood the potential power of 
photography. 


Your work is both technically well-crafted and aesthetically 
well-seen. How did you get to be so good? 


As a young student at Pratt, | concentrated on black & white 
photography. One of my favorite artists is Edgar Degas, whose 
monoprints and paintings inspired me. | carefully studied the 


way Degas portrayed light and shadow in his work. | even went to 
the ballet repeatedly to sneak photographs from a high-up seat in 

the audience. Then | experimented with a variety of films and film 
developers and printing paper to achieve the chiaroscuro effects | 

saw in Degas’ work. 


| took some drawing and sculpture classes at Duke and at Pratt. | 
found them to be very nourishing lessons. Each professor taught 
us about light and shadow, color, depth & volume, horizon line, 
scale, etc. It was extremely inspiring. And George McNeil told us 
that, as artists, “never give in to failure of nerve.” 





Age 3, Durham, North Carolina 
©Lloyd Saville 


And now, you teach. Is there a particular focus for your 
teaching? A message you always try to send to students? 


| teach workshops through the International Center of Photography, 
Center Santa Fe, and New York University. | tell students how to 
find interesting locations, observe changes in light, and appreciate 
the importance of camera angle and composition. | love to show 
them the work of some of my favorite artists from the past: for 
example, photographers like Eugene Atget, Lartigue, and Ted 
Cronin and painters like Van Gogh, Degas, and de Chirico. | show 
my work together with that of other artists. I’m not worried that they 
will imitate me, because even if they had that intention, their work 
would still be unique to them. 


A teacher can almost always easily identify a special teacher, 
from the past who showed how it's done. Yours? 


My artistic life as a photographer really began at Pratt Institute, 
where | went to study fashion design after graduating from Duke. | 
studied photography with Philip Perkis, who has a zen-like 
approach to teaching. He is unusually sensitive to students’ 
individual needs in the moment. He is observant and very 
intelligent — so could quietly help direct one’s approach to the 
subject matter and not hurt one’s feelings. (| quickly transferred out 
of the fashion design department and switched to photography. ) 


Teachers only rarely hear from former students. but you are 
mounting a tribute exhibition to your teacher, Philip Perkis. 


| got the idea of organizing the exhibition several years ago. | had 
lunch with Philip and | felt that he had not been adequately celebra- 
ted when he got to retirement age. He has continued to photograph 
constantly and exhibit and publish his fine work in the US, Mexico, 
and Korea. He has scores of former students and followers who feel 
the same sense of gratitude towards him. A group of us met in 
person and made a formal proposal for the show and were happy to 
have secured a well-located venue on the Museum Mile on Fifth 
Avenue, The Church of the Heavenly Rest. The exhibit is entitled: 
The Magic is in the Seeing: the Creative Legacy of Philip Perkis. 
The show consists not only of photographs (and books) by Philip 
Perkis, but a photograph from each of approximately 40 former MFA 
students of Philip’s, many of whom are teachers of photography. The 
show opens September 12 and runs through November 1, 2021. 


Creating a show is an enormous job, especially for anyone with 
an already-busy professional career. 


Four of us work together as KELA (Kristin Holcomb, Ellen 
Wallerstein, Abby Robinson, and |). We collaborate organically. 
Kristin is fantastic at organizing the excel charts, communicating 
with the organizers at the Church, etc. Ellen and Abby are very good 
at writing and editing. Abby designed the invitation and commu- 


communicates with Philip and his wife Cyrilla Mosenter. We are 
harmonious and devoted to this tribute to Philip Perkis. | don't 
know if | would plan to curate another show. | do like the feeling 
of “giving back” so this project seems natural. 


Talk about your creativity. Where do ideas come from: work 
first, concept later? Or great idea followed by search for 
imagery? 


| use a variety of approaches. Sometimes | am pursuing images 
for a preconceived idea or project. Other times, | am just 
wandering. As a matter of fact, when | am not photographing, 
people often tend to ask me for directions, but when I’m 
photographing, people ask me if | need directions. Sometimes it’s 
best that the photographs are, as one of my friends put it, 
“profoundly undetermined.” 


Take us through your workflow. How do you get from idea to 
finished piece? 


| go out to photograph almost every evening depending on the 
light quality. | have two digital cameras and | choose one or the 
other based on my planned destination. 


My Sony A/7r4 is good for photographing new locations where | 
am scouting and photographing because it is small and versatile. 
This is helpful when I’m on a moving subway as well as quickly 
responding to changing subject matter. | usually hand-hold the 
Sony and quickly shift the ISO to suit the light on and motion of 
the subject. 


| bring the Fuji GFX when | have a specific site in mind and | 
expect to photograph in a more limited area and often use a 
tripod. It’s a larger, medium-format camera, and working with it is 
slower, more deliberate, more like working with a view camera. If 
I’m walking and quickly shooting in areas where there are people | 
might include in the image, | feel freer to use the Sony. 


When | return to my studio, | put the images onto two hard drives and 
charge my batteries so I’m all set for the next night of photographing. 


Among some, printing is a rarity; but, for you, "finished" 
means "printed?" 


Yes, | edit the images on my laptop, sometimes making small proof 
prints. When I’m ready to enlarge to 8 x 10 or larger, | work with My 
Own Color Lab in New York City, where | “sit down with” an expert 
printer and we further edit my images and we make 8 % x 11 “test 
prints.” These | put on my magnetic wall at my studio where | can 
see them at all times of day & night — a practice that allows me to 
decide which images | want to include in my portfolio and show to 
my gallery. | store average-size prints in a portfolio box, ready to go 
when | have a curator or visiting my studio or | want to show them to 
someone. | have had several traveling shows and my studio has a 
number of framed prints, some of which are easy to display and 
others are wrapped in plastic from the last show. 
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In Scanno, Italy, 1998 
©Giovanni Bucci 


Do you ever go back to analog for anything? 


| was a die-hard analog photographer, but when | was printing color 
in a print darkroom, | could see that the color balances were very 


tricky to fine-tune. So, when digital cameras were perfected 
enough to make a good file, | was ready to switch to digital. My 
husband told me that when | emerged from color printing in my 
home darkroom wearing a mask, | looked like | was a world war 
one soldier — with a gas mask. 


| still own two analog cameras, which | like a lot — a small Ebony 
view camera, which holds 6cm x 9cm roll film, and a Fujifilm 6 x 
4.5. | work almost exclusively in digital recently, but | don’t rule out 
experimenting with one of the analog cameras. 


Most of us, at least in the beginning, have supported our fine 
art practice with side jobs. Any interesting ones? 


| take commercial photography assignments which include 
corporate portraits and events. One of my favorite assignments 
was photographing a lecture given by the late Ruth Bader 
Ginsberg. | took a photograph of her kissing her husband in the 
aisle just before she went on stage. A biographer told me that 
Justice Ginsberg had the print in her home and that she told the 
biographer to please include the photograph in the finished biog- 
raphy. My income consists of art sales, teaching a photography 
workshop or two (primarily at the International Center of Photog- 
raphy), and freelance photography assignments. 


Yours is not an overtly “feminist” art. Do you think of 
yourself in those terms? How is it for women in the fine art 
photo business? 


| don't think of myself as a feminist artist, because feminism is not 
part of my subject matter; but | do support the role of women in the 
arts. | am honored to have my work represented by Yancey 
Richardson. in New York. who exhibits women artists frequently. 
My other galleries in Paris, Milan, Charlotte, Boston, and San 
Diego are all very good at exhibiting female artists. 


After they've found some success, most photo-artists dream of 
publishing a book. You have published four! 


| did my first book, beginning my whole series of books of night 
photography, with Acquainted With the Night, night cityscapes in 
black and white from the US, Portugal, Greece, and India. Philip 
Fried and | combined images and poetry, inspired by the Robert 
Frost poem from which it gets its title. In 2009, | did Night/Shift, 80 
color photographs of New York, in hardcover and larger format, 
published by Random House/Monacelli Press. Dark City followed, in 
2015, including color images of changing urban landscapes in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey, and New York. And, the 
most recent in print is Lost: New York, part of a larger series titled 
Lost, curated by Kris Graves. It focuses on my favorite city of light 
— New York. Covers below, with a URL to link to a site for sales. 


DARK CITY -LYNN°SAVILLE 
Urban America at Night 


. Acquainted 





Night/Shift 





https://www.lynnsaville.com/books/ 


All of the images in this series are extraordinary, but Moon 
Over Brooklyn is a stunner. Why does it work so well? 


By lifting travelers above automobile and pedestrian traffic, el 
tracks and platforms provide a unique perspective on the urban 
environment. Seen from street level, the city is experienced as 
fragments, blocks, and corners. But from the higher vantage point 
of a moving train or the platform of a station, one may see not just 
parts of a neighborhood but an expanse of skyline, structures on 
the roofs of buildings, and the geometry of urban terrain. El 
structures themselves interact in fascinating ways with nearby 
streets and buildings, providing framing for complicated compo- 
sitions. Looking down on cafes, restaurants, and gathering places 
— street corners, alleyways, and courtyards — creates an intimacy 
one doesn't see from the street. 


For me, the change from daylight to moonlight and artificial light 
seems to awaken the city's own dreams, apart from the business 
and errands of its inhabitants. These dreams appear to be 
expressed in basic shapes and patterns, as if the infrastructure 
were communing with its own geometry while distracting details 
are hidden in shadow. 


Thanks, Lynn! What's next? Do you have plans for the near 
(or distant) future? 


| have a solo show in January in Milan, Italy, at Alessia Paladini 
Gallery. And | plan for the Elevated project to be the subject of solo 
exhibitions and to be included in group shows. | would like to also 
see it as a book. 


Links and Resources 


Website: www.lynnsaville.com 

Instagram: instagram.com/Lynn_Saville 
Twitter: twitter.com/LynnSaville1 

LinkedIn: linkedin.com/in/lynn-saville-177b474 
Facebook: facebook.com/lynn.saville1 
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Dek Unu Paperbooks 


The complete catalog of Dek Unu in print is 
available for sale at www.magcloud.com. 
Search by artist name or browse the previews 
to find inspiring photography. 


Dek Unu Paperbooks are full-color, 38 pages, 
perfect-bound in glossy cover stock, packaged 
to travel and shipped directly to you. 





Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography as a not-for-profit entity located 
at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018, 2019, 2020, 2021 Dek 
Unu Arts, all rights reserved. Unless noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 


Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https://www.dekunumag.com and in print on demand through 
Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for submissions at https://www.dekunumag.com/submit and direct 
questions regarding the publication process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 
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